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Lecrure II. 


On Free Inquiry considered as a 
Mean for obtaining Just Know- 
ledge. 


[Continued from page 216.] 


Unrit power is annihilated on 
one side, fear and obedience on 
the other, and both restored to 
their birthright—equality ; let 
none think that affection can 
reign without it; or friendship, or 
esteem. Jealousies, envyings, sus- 
picions, reserves, deceptions— 
these are the fruits of inequality. 
Go, then! and remove the evil 
first from the minds of women, 
then from their condition, and then 
from your laws. Think it no longer 
indifferent whether the mothers 
of the rising generation are wise 
or foolish, Think it not indifferent 
whether your own companions 
are ignorant or enlightened. 
Think it not indifferent whether 
those who are to form the opi- 
nions, sway the habits, decide the 
destinies, of the species —and that 
not through their children only, 
but through their lovers and hus- 
bands—are enlightened friends 
or capricious mistresses, efficient 
coadjutors or careless servants, 
reasoning beings or blind follow- 
ers of superstition. 

There is a vulgar persuasion, 
that the ignorance of women, by 
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favouring their subordination, en- 
sures their utility. ‘Tis the same 
argument employed by the ruling 
few against the subject many in 
aristocracies ; by the rich against 
the poor in demucracies ; ; by the 
learned professions against the 
people in all countries. And let 
us observe, that if good in one 
case, it should be good in all; 
and that, unless you are prepared 
to admit that you are yourselves 
less industrious in proportion to 
your intelligence, you must aban- 
don the position with respect to 
others. But, in fact, who is it 
among men that best struggle 
with difficulties ?—the strong- 
minded or the weak ? Who meet 
with serenity adverse fortune ?— 
the wise or the foolish ? Who ac- 
commodate themselves to reme- 
diable circumstances ? or, when 
remediable, who control and 
mould them at will ?—the intelli- 
gent or the ignorant? Let your 
answer in your own case, be your 
answer in that of women. 

If the important inquiry which 
engaged our attention Jast even. 
ing was satisfactorily answered, 
is there one who can doubt the 
beneficial effects of knowledge 
upon every mind, upon every 
heart ? Surely it must have been 
a misconception of the nature of 
knowledge . which could alone 
bring it into suspicion. What is 
the danger of truth? Where is the 
danger of fact? Error and igno- 
rance, indeed, are full of danger. 
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They fill our imagination with 
terrors. They place us at the 
mercy of every external circum- 
stance. They incapacitate us for 
our duties as members of the hu- 
man family, for happiness as sen- 
tient beings, for improvement as 
reasoning beings. Let us awake 
from this illusion. Let us under- 
stand what knowledge is. Let 
us clearly perceive that accurate 
knowledge regards all equally ; 
that truth, or fact, is the same 
thing for all humankind; that 
there are not truths for the rich 
and truths for the poor, truths for 
men and truths forwomen. There 
are simply truths, that is facts, 
which all who open their eyes and 
their ears and their understand- 
ings can perceive. There is no 
mystery in these facts. There is 
no witchcraft in knowledge. Sci- 
ence is nota trick ; not a puzzle. 


‘The philosopher is not a conjuror. 


Theobserver of nature who enve- 
lopes his discoveries in mystery, 
either knows less than he pre- 
tends, or feels interested in with- 
holding his knowledge. The 
teacher whose lessons are difficult 
of comprehension, is either clumsy 
or he is dishonest. 

We observed, at our last meet- 
ing, that it was the evident inte- 
rest of our appointed teachers to 
disguise the truth. We discovered 
this to be a matter of necessity, 
arising out of their dependence 
upon the public favour. We may 
observe yet another cause, now 
operating far and wide—univer- 
sally, omnipotently—a cause per- 
vading the whole mass of society, 
and springing out of the existing 
motive principle of human action 
—COMPETITION. Let us examine, 
and we shall discover it to be the 
object of each individual to ob- 
seure the first elements of the 


knowledge he professes,—be that 
knowledge mechanical and ope- 
rative, or intellectual and passive. 
It is thus that we see the simple 
manufacture of a pair of shoes 
magnified into an art demanding 
& seven years’ apprenticeship, 
when all its intricacies might be 
mastered in as many months. It 
is thus that cutting out a coat 
after just proportions is made to 
involve more science, and to de- 
mand more study, than the ana- 
tomy of the body it is to cover. 
And it is thus, in like manner, 
that all the branches of knowledge 
involved in what is called scho- 
lastic learning, are wrapped in 
the fogs of pompous pedantry ; 
and that every truth, instead of 
being presented in naked inno- 
cence, is obscured under a weight 
of elaborate words, and lost and 
buried in a medley of irrelevant 
ideas, useless amplifications, and 
erroneous arguments. Would we 
unravel this confusion, —would 
we distinguish the true from the 
false, the real from the unreal, 
the useful from the useless,— 
would we break our mental lead- 
ing strings, —would we know the 
uses of all our faculties,—would 
we be virtuous, happy, and intel- 
ligent beings, —would we be use- 
ful in our generation,—would we 
possess our own minds in peace, 
be secure in our opinions, be just 
in our feelings, be consistent in 
our practice,— would we com- 
mand the respect of others, and, 
far better, would we secure our 
OWN ;—LET US INQUIRE. 

LET US INQUIRE! What mighty 
consequences, my friends, are in- 
volved in these little words! Whi- 
ther have they not led ? To what 
are they not yet destined to lead ? 
Before them thrones have given 
way. Hierarchies have fallen, 
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dungeons have disclosed their se- 
crets. [ron bars, and iron laws, 
und more iron prejudices have 
given way; the prison-house of 
the mind hath burst its fetters ; 
science disclosed her treasures ; 
truth her moral beauties; and 
civil liberty, sheathing her con- 
quering sword, hath prepared her 
to sit down in peace at the feet 
of knowledge. 

Ler us rnqurirge. Oh words 
fraught with good to man and ter- 
ror to his oppressors ! Oh words 
bearing glad tidings to the many 
and alarm only to the few! The 
monarch hears them and trembles 
on his throne! The priest hears 
them and trembles in the sanc- 
tuary; the unjust judge,—and 
trembles on the judgement-seat. 
The natiens pronounce them and 
arise in their strength: Ler us 
INQUIRE, and behold ignorance 
becomes wise, vice forsakes its 
errors, wretchedness conceives of 
comfort, and despair is visited by 
hope. Let us rnquire !—when 
all shall whisper these little words 
and echo them in their hearts, 
truly the rough places shall be 
made smooth, and the crooked 
paths straight. Ler us INQUIRE ; 
and behold no evil but shall find 
its remedy, no error but shall be 
detected, and no truth but shall 
stand revealed! Ler vs 1n- 
euirE. These little words, which 
presume nothing but which pro- 
mise all things, what ear shall 
they offend? what imagination 
shall they affright? Not yours, 
sons of America! Not yours. 
What hold ye of good or great ? 
What boast ye of rights, of pri- 
vileges, of liberty, beyond the rest 
of the nations, that by inquiry 
hath ‘not been won, by inquiry 
improved and protected? Lrr 
US INQUIRE, said your ancestors, 
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when kingly and priestly tyranny 
smote-them on the banks of the 
Thames or the Seine. Ler vs 
INQUIRE, Said your fathers, when 
imperious princes and arrogant 
parliaments questioned their char- 
ters and trampled on their rights. 
Ler us rnquire, said Henry, 
said Jefferson, said Franklin, said 
the people and congress of '76. 
Ler us rnquire; and behold the 
inquiry gained to them and their 
descendants a country—lost to 
kings and their empires a world ! 
And shall the sons fear to pro- 
nounce, in peace, under the sha- 
dow of the olive and the laurel 
planted by their fathers—shall 
they, I say, fear to pronounce 
those little words which by their 
ancestors were uttered under ban 
and forfeiture, outlawry and ex- 
communication, in prison and un- 
der scaffolds, before the bayonets 
of tyranny and the threatening 
thunders of leagued armies ? 
Or, is the race of human im- 
provement ended and the work 
of reform completed? Have we 
attained all truth, rectified all er- 
ror, so that, sitting down in wis- 
dom and perfection, we may say, 
** Our duty is achieved, our des- 
tiny fulfilled?” Alas for our na- 
ture, alas for our condition, alas 
for our reason and commonsense, 
if such should be the answer of 
our presumption, such the de- 
cision of our ignorance! where 
is the mind so vast, the imagina- 
tion so sublime, that hath con- 
ceived the furthest limits of hu- 
man improvement, or the utmost 
height to which human virtue 
may attain? Or, say! where is — 
the heart so insensible, the mind 
so debased, that, looking abroad 
on the face of society, as now dis- 
figured with vice, rapine, and 
wretchedness, can seriously think 
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and feel further inquiry super. 
fluous, further reformation im- 
possible ? 

Did the knowledge of each in- 
dividual embrace all the disco- 
veries made by science, all the 
truths extracted by philosophy 
from the combined experience 
of ages, still would inquiry be in 
its infancy, improvement in its 
dawn. Perfection for man is in 
no time, in no place. The law 
of his being, like that of the 
earth he inhabits, is to move al- 
ways, to stop never. From the 
earliest annals of tradition his 
movement has been in advance. 
The tide of his progress hath had 
ebbs and flows, but hath left a 
thousand marks by which to note 
its silent but tremendous influx. 

The first observations of In- 
dian and Egyptian astronomers ; 
the first application of man to 
civil industry ; the first associa- 
tions of tribes and nations, for 
the purpose of mutual protec- 
tion ; the invention of an alpha- 
bet, the use of each ornamental, 
and, far better, of each useful art, 
—stand as so many tide-marks 
in the flood of recorded time, 
until, applying a lever to his own 


genius, man invented the print- 


ing-press, and opened a first 
highway toinquiry. From that 
hour his progress has been acce- 
lerating and accelerated. His 
tas Base been those of a giant, 
and are those of a giant growing 
in his strength. Mighty was the 
step he made when in Germany 
he impeached the infallibility of 
Rome; mightier yet, when in 
England he attacked the supre- 
macy of canes mightier by far, 
when, appealing to his own na- 
tural rights, he planted in this 
new world the more new stand- 
ard of equal liberty ; and mightier 


still shall be his impulse in the 
onward career of endless im- 
provement, when, rightly read- 
ing and justly executing his own 
decree, he shall extend, to every 
son and daughter within the con- 
fines of these free states, liberty’s 
first and only security—virtue’s 
surest and only guide—Na- 
TIONAL, RATIONAL, AND EQUAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Something towards this has 
been done, and in no division of 
this promising republic more 
than in the commonwealth of 
New York. But, as it may here- 
after be my attempt to show, in 
the efforts yet made and making, 
the master spring hath not been 
touched, the republican princi- 
ple hath not been hit, and there- 
fore is the reform imperfect. 

If this be so—and who that 
looks abroad shall gainsay the 
assertion ?>—if this be so—and 
who that looks to your gaols, to 
your penitentiaries, to your 
houses of refuge, to your hospi- 
tals, to your asylums, to your 
hovels of wretchedness, to your 
haunts of intemperance, to your 
victims lost in vice and hardened 
in profligacy, to childhood with- 
out protection, to youth without 
guidance, to the widow without 
sustenance, to the female desti- 
tute and female outcast, sen- 
tenced to shame and sold to de- 
gradation,—who that looks to 
these shall say, that inquiry hath 
not a world to explore, and im- 
provement yet a world to re- 
form! 

LET US INQUIRE. Who, then, 
shall challenge the words? They 
are challenged: And by whom? 
By those who call themselves 
the guardians of morality, and 
who are the constituted guar- 
dians of religion. Inquiry, it 
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seems, suits not them. They 
have drawn the line, beyond 
which human reason shall not 
pass—above which human virtue 
shall not aspire! All that is with- 
out their faith or above their 
rule, is immorality, is atheism, is 
—I know not what. 

My friends, I will ask you, as 
I would ask them, would they 
meet the question, what means 
we possess for settling the point 
now at issue between the ser- 
vants of faith and the advocates 
of knowledge, but what are sup- 
plied by inquiry ? 

Are we miserable creatures 
innately and of necessity ; placed 
on this earth by a Being who 
should have made us for misery 
here and damnation hereafter ; 
or are we born ductile as the 
gold, and speckless as the mir- 
ror, capable of all inflection and 
impression which wise or unwise 
instruction may impart, or to 
which good or evil circumstance 
may incline? Are we helpless 
sinners, with nought but the an- 
chor of faith to lean upon? Or 
are we creatures of noblest ener- 
gies and sublimest capabilities, 
fitted for every. deed. of -exeel- 
lence, feeling of charity, and 
mode of enjoyment? How may 
we settle this problem but by in- 
quiry ? How shall we know who 
hath the right and who hath the 
wrong but by inquiry? Surely 
the matter is not small, nor tne 
stake at issue trifling. Every 
interest dearest to the heart, 
every prospect most exhilarating 
to the mind, is involved in the 
question and trembles on the de- 
cision. 

Oh! then let us gird up our 
minds in courage, and compose 
them in peace. Let us cast aside 
fear and suspicion, suspend our 
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jealousies and disputes, acknow- 
ledge the rights of others and as- 
sert our own. And oh! let us 
understand that the first and no- 
blest of these rights is, the cul- 
tivation of our reason. We have 
seen what just knowledge is; we 
have ascertained its importance 
to our worldly prosperity, to our 
happiness, to our dignity. We 
have seen, that it regards us, not 
only individually, but relatively 
and collectively. We have seen 
that to obtain it, we have but to 
seek it, patiently and fearlessly, 
in the road of inquiry; and that 
to tread that road pleasantly, se- 
curely, profitably, we must throw 
it open to both sexes—to all ages 
—to the whole family of human- 
kind. 

It now remains for us to dis- 
tinguish what are the most im- 
portant subjects of human in- 
quiry. ‘The field of knowledge 
is wide, and the term of our ex- 
istence short. With many of us 
life is considerably spent, and 
much charged with worldly and 
domestic occupation. Still have 
we leisure sufficient, if we be 
willing to employ it, for the ac- 
quisition of such truths as are 
most immediately associated 
with our interests and influential 
over our happiness. 

At our next meeting we will 
inquire what these truths of pri- 
mary importance are, together 
with the means now in your 
hands for their general distribu- 
tion and popular acquisition. 





Lecture III. 


Of the More important Divisions 
and Essential Parts of Know- 
ledge. 


In our preceding discourses we 
have investigated, first, the na- 
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ture and object of just know- 
ledge; secondly, the means for 
attaining that knowledge, It re- 
mains for us to distinguish those 

arts or divisions of knowledge, 
with which it most concerns us 
to be familiar. 

We ascertained at our first 
meeting just knowledge to con- 
sist in, first, acquaintance with 
ourselves; and secondly, with 
all things to which we stand in 
relation. 

Now we stand in relation, 
more near or more remote, to all 
substances and all existences 
within the range of our observa- 
tion; that is, to the whole of 
matter, of which whole we our- 
selves form a part. 

We shall understand this re- 
lation more accurately if we bear 
in mind, that the simple elements 
of all things are eternal in dura- 
tion and ever changing in posi- 
tion. We may analyse or de- 
compose all substances, from the 
rocks of the mountain to the 
flesh of our own bodies ; we may 
destroy sentient existences, the 
ox in the market or the insect be- 
neath our foot; we may watch 
the progress of rapid or more 


gradual decomposition by age or 


disease in our own bodies ;—but 
let us not imagine that here is 
destruction, here is only change. 
We may evaporate water into 
steam, or convert it into air; we 
may transform the blazing dia- 
mond into the elements of dull 
carbon ; we may stop the cur- 
rent juices in the plant or the 
tree, and leave it fading and wi- 
thering until we find only an 


earthy heap on the soil ; we may 
arrest the action of organic life, 
and stretch the warm 4nd sen- 
tient being a cold, dull clod of 
corruption at ourfeet,—yet have 
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we neither taken from, nor add- 
ed to, the elements before us. 
We have changed one substance 
into other substances, ended one 
existence to start others into be- 
ing. ‘The same matter is there; 
its appearance only is changed, 
and its qualities diversified. 
These facts being so, as obser- 
vation and experience attest, it 
follows, not merely that we form 
at this moment a part of one 
great whole, but that we ever 
have and ever shall form a part 
of the same. Under various 
forms, with varying qualities, 
the elements which now com- 
pose our bodies have ever held, 
and will ever hold, a place in the 
vast infinity of matter; and, 
consequently, ever mingling and 
mingled with the elements of all 
things, we stand, in our very na- 
ture, allied and associated with 
the air we breathe, the dust, the 
stone, the flower we tread; the 
worm that crawls, the insect that 
hums around us its tiny song, 
the bird that wheels its flight 
through the blue ether, and all 
the varied multitude of animal 
existences, from the playful 
squirrel to the lordly elephant. 

Thus related; as we are, to all 
things and all things to us, how 
interesting a theatre that in 
whichwe stand! How calculated 
to awaken our intellectual facul- 
ties, and excite our moral feel- 
ings! Oursympathy is attracted 
to every creature, our attention 
to every thing. We see our- 
selves in the midst of a family 
endlessly diversified in powers, 
in faculties, in wants, in desires ; 
in the midst of a world whose ex- 
istence is one with our own, and 
in whose history each mode of 
being is an episode. 

Were this simple view of 
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things opened to us with our 
Opening reason, royal indeed 
were our road in improvement. 
Easily as pleasantly should we 
tread all the paths of knowledge ; 
and advancing, without check 
or backsliding, become familiar 
with every object within the cir- 
cle of each opening horizon, un- 
til the whole map of material ex- 
istence, with all its occurrences 
and changes, lay revealed to our 
sight and apprehension, Then 
would our education be simply a 
voyage of discovery. We should 
have only to look within us and 
to look without us, to store up 
facts and to register them for 
future generations. Far other is 
our occupation now. Instead of 
establishing ‘facts, we have to 
overthrow errors; instead of as- 
certaining what 2s, we have to 
chase from our imaginations what 
7s NOT. Before we can open our 
eyes, we have to ask leave of our 
superstitions ; before we can ex- 
ercise our: faculties, we have to 
ask leave of each other. When 
I think how easy and delightful 
the task would be to present you 
with a simple table of just know- 
ledge—to arrange under the sin- 

le head of MATTER AND ITS 
CHANGES, all the real objects of 
human investigation and real sub- 
jects ‘of human inquiry; and 
when:I pictare:to myself all the 
imaginary objects which now en- 
gage your attention, and all the 
fanciful subjects on: which your 
imaginations: run riot,—I know 
not where to:begin, and am fain 
to ask pardon of you.and pardon 
of myself :for the unmeaning 
words imust employ, the unreal 
subjects we must consider. But, 
waving these for a moment, let 
us inquire what, under these 
two divisions of knowledge,-——ac- 
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quaintance with ourselves, and 
acquaintance with the world with- 
out us,—are the subjects of pri- 
mary interest; and in what de- 
gree we are at present engaged 
in their consideration. 

First ; acquaintance with our- 
selves. We must allow this to 
be important. If any thing con- 
cerns us, it should be our own 
minds and bodies. ‘What do we 
understand of their structure? 
what of their faculties and pow- 
ers? If we understand not these, 
how may we preserve the health 
of either? How may we avoid 
injurious habits, understand our 
sensations, profit by experience, 
and establish ourselves in bodily 
temperance and mental sobriety ? 

Without pausing to develope 
all the importance- of these stu- 
dies, we will .ttake its admission 
for granted; and place, there- 
fore, at the head of our list, ana- 
tomy, physiology, and the natu- 
ral history of man, 

In passing to the world with- 
out us, we come to a subject of 
equal importance; one indeed, 
which, accurately considered, 
comprises the knowledge of our- 
selves in common with that of all 
existences—physics, or a knowe 
ledge of the material: world... 

Under this: head -we may. re- 
mark: many distinct subjects of 
inquiry. ‘The motion of the hea- 
venly bodies, and that: of our 
earth considered as one of them, 
The form and structure of: the 
earth with all the appearances 
and ‘substances it exhibits; the 
physiology of animals, their ha- 
bits, instincts, and moral charac 
ter; with those of all the swarms 
of existences which diversify 
matter with endless variety. But 
leaving these, with other subdi- 
visions, we may confine ourselves 
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to the remark, that without some 
general acquaintance with the 
three great branches of physics, 
commonly called chemistry, na- 
tural philosophy, and natural hi- 
story, more especially that of 
man, we can know nothing; no- 
thing of ourselves, nothing of the 
world about us, nothing of the 
relation we bear to things, nor of 
theirs to us, nor of theirs to each 
other. The best road to correct 
reasoning is by physical science ; 
the way to trace effects to causes 
is through physical science ; the 
only corrective, therefore, of su- 
perstition is physical science. 

Nor let us imagine this diffi- 
cult of attainment. Of all human 
accomplishments, it is the easiest. 
For why ? It consists exclusively 
of facts. It is not that even here 
human ingenuity has never de- 
vised confusion. But thanks to 
the persevering labours of some 
enlightened individuals, many of 
them persecuted in their genera- 
tion, and not a few persecuted in 
our Own, we now understand that 
if we would investigate nature, 
in whole or in part, we must use 
our eyes, ears, and understand- 
ings, simply treasure up facts, 
judge from facts, and reason 
from the premises of facts. 

Admitting, as we must, the im- 
portance of this mode of judging 
and reasoning, we shall perceive 
the peculiar advantage and ne- 
cessity of commencing our re- 
searches in the world of fact and 
science of things. 

Before we can proceed to ex. 
amine our opinions, we must as- 
certain facts drawn from the at- 
tentive observation of matter. 
We must know the anatomy of 
the matter composing our own 
bodies, and that of the matter 
composing all other bodies, We 


must familiarize our senses and 
our understandings with the mul- 
tiform and yet unvarying pheno- 
mena of nature. We must know 
what does happen and-what does 
not happen. We must trace in 
the physical world, cause to 
cause ; or, more properly, occur- 
rence to occurrence ; and when- 
ever we dv not perceive the 
clenching link between two oc- 
currences, we must not zmagine 
it; we must say we do not know 
at, and we must go, with our‘five 
senses open, in search of it. Had 
human beings, in all ages of the 
world done this, where should we 
not now be in just knowledge ? 
It is time that we seek out the 
right road. We have groped 
long enough in error ; lived long 
enough in fairy land; dreamed 
more than enough of things un- 
seen and causes unknown. We 
have indeed dreamed so much 
and observed so little, that our 
imaginations have grown larger 
than the world we live in, and 
our judgements have dwindled 
down to a point. 

Having obtained a general 
view of the philosophy of matter, 
we may then carry our investi- 


gations into the other branches 


of knowledge, according to our 
leisure, taste, and opportunity. 
We may apply ourselves to the 
past history of man as handed 
down to us by tradition, oral or 
in writing ; and comparing these 
traditions with what we know of 
the nature of man and the nature 
of things, of matter and its phe- 
nomena, we may judge of their 
credibility. If we are not pre- 
pared thus to judge by accurate 
analogy, we may receive every 
fable for matter of fact, swallow 
every fairy tale for true history, 
suppose every mythology sound 
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philosophy, and mistake equally 
the tricks of conjurors and the 
phenomena of nature for mira- 
cles. 

We may then peruse with 
equal interest and advantage the 
narratives of travellers, and en- 
gage in general reading with little 
risk of taking facts for granted 
without evidence, or receiving 
the visions of weak understand- 
ings for the lessons of wisdom. 
We may then, too, examine our 
opinions with some hope of dis- 
criminating between the errone- 
ous and the correct; we may 
then change or form our opinions 
with good security for basing 
them on a solid foundation; we 
may then exercise our reason, 
for we shall have facts to exer- 
cise it upon ; we may then com- 
pare popular creeds, and investi- 
gate unpopular doubts ; we may 
then weigh all things in the ba- 
lance of reason, seat our judge- 
ment on her throne, and listen to 
her decisions. 

But it may be asked, How are 
the generality of men, and more 
especially of women, to find time 
and opportunity for such prepa- 
ratory investigations as we ac- 
knowledge to be absolutely indis- 
pensable? Should we discover 
that they now spend more time 
and more opportunity in useless 
investigations than they need 
devote to the most useful; that 
they now’ waste more anxious 
thought, more precious time, and 
more hard-earned money in fruit- 
less inquiry,—inquiry which never 
can be answered, and whose an- 
swer, if possible,could profit them 
nothing,—than would suffice to 
gratify every laudable curiosity, 
and store their minds with know- 
ledge, whose utility should be 
felt at every moment of their 
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lives ;—should we discover this, 
would there be no effort made to 
turn time and opportunity to 
better account, and to divert 
thought and money into the more 
useful channel ? 

We spake of inquiry. Behold, 
my friends, a subject for it! Ask 
erase how ye employ your 
eisure hours—how ye employ 
your leisure day, the first of the 
week! Ask, for what have we 
raised spacious buildings through 
your cities and villages, and for 
what ye pay a host of teachers, 
interested as we have seen—as 
we have proved—in deceiving 
you! 

I must pause a moment to con- 
ciliate the feelings of my audi- 
ence. I mean to offend no one. 
Far other is my intention, and 
my earnest desire. I would not 
wound one conscientious preju- 
dice; not deal a rough word 
against one feeling of a fellow- 
creature. But I am here to 
speak what I believe the truth. 
I am here to speak that for which 
some have not the courage and 
others not the independence. 
I am here, not to flatter the 


_ear, but to probe the heart; not 


to minister to vanity, but to 
urgeself-examination; assuredly, 
therefore, not to court applause, 
but to induce conviction. Must 
it be my misfortune to offend? 
bear in mind only that I do it for 
conscience sake—for your sakes, 
I have wedded the cause of human 
improvement ; staked on it my 
reputation, my fortune, and my 
life ; and as for it I threw behind 
me in earliest youth the follies of 
my age, the luxuries of ease and 
European aris.scracy, so do I, 
and so will I, persevere, even as 
I began; and devote what re- 
mains to me of talent, strength, 
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fortune, and existence to the 
same sacted cause—the promo- 
tion of just knowledge, the esta- 
blishing of just practice, the in. 
crease of human happiness. 
Such being my motives, such 
my object; { must entreat you to 
inquire what the knowledge is 
that you learn from your spiritual 
teachers. ‘The knowledge by 
faith,” they will answer for you. 
«And faith,” they will add, “is 
the knowledge of things unseen.” 
Can’ there be any such know- 
ledge? I put it to your reason. 
Knowledge we have shown to be 
ascertained facts. ‘Things un- 
seen! Can human understanding 
know any thing about them ? 
More I will ask Could it be of 
any utility were even such know- 
ledge possible? And do ye hire 
teachers to teach you non-exist- 
ent knowledge, impossible know- 
ledge, and knowledge which, 
even under the supposition of its 
possibility, could serve no con- 
ceivable purpose? We are on 
the earth, and they tell us of hea- 
ven: we are human beings, and 
they tell us of angels and devils: 
we are matter, and they tell us 
of spirit: we have five senses 
whereby to: admit truths, anda 
reasoning faculty’ by which to 
build-our belief upon them ; ‘and 
they tell us of dreams dreamed 
thousands of years ago, which all 
our experience ‘flatly \ contra- 
dicts. “3 . 
Again [must entreat: your pa: 
tience, your gentle hearing. I 
am not’ going: to question your 
inions’ I am “not ‘going “to 
meddle with your belief. I am 
not going tordietate to you mine. 
All that 1 say isy “Examine ; in- 
quire. » Look into the nature of 
things. Search out the ground 
of your opinions, the far and the 


against. Know why you believe, 
understand what you believe, and 
possess a reason for the faith that 
is in you.” 

But your spiritual teachers 
caution you against inquiry ; tell 
you not to read certain books ; 
not to listen to certain people ; 
to beware of profane learning; 
to submit your reason, and to ree 
ceive their doctrines for truths, 
Such advice renders them sus¢ 
picious counsellors. By: their 
own creed, you hold your reason 
from their God. ‘Go! ask them 
why he gave it. 

Be not afraid! If that Being 
which they tell us of exist, we 
shall find him in his works, - If 
that revelation be his which they 
tell us to revere, we shall find all 
nature and its occurrences, all 
matter and. its phenomena; ‘bear- 
ing testimony to its truth. Be 
not afraid! In admitting a Crea- 
tor, refuse not to examine his 
creation; and take not the as- 
sertions of creatures like your- 
selves in-place of the evidence 
of your senses and the conviction 
of your understanding. 

- But you will ‘say, the clergy 
are moral teachers no: less’ than 


religious, They form and amend 


our practice as'well as dictate 
our ‘belief. | Wo i 

My: friends! we have ascers 
tained ‘the contrary.:' We have 
seen that from Maine to Missouri 
—from: hence each: way to’ our 
antipodes—the hired preachers 
of all seets; creeds, and religions 
never ‘do, and! never. can; teach 
any thing’ but: what is*in. confor- 
mity with the opinions of those 
who pay'them. ‘We have sub- 
stantiated the fact, that they ne- 
ver did, and never can, touch the 
master vice, whatever it be, and 
wherever found. We know that 
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they ever have, and. éver must, 
persecute truth, by whomsoever 
discovered—by Galileo, or by 
Leslie ‘and Lawrence ; we know 
that they have stifled inquiry, 
wherever started, in every ageand 
every nation on the globe; and 
that hardly a fact in science or a 
truth in philosophy, but has been 
purchased with the blood or the 
liberty or the domestic peace of a 
martyr. We havetraced this con- 
duct of your teachers to its cause. 
Remove the cause, and the effect 
shall cease. Give premiums for 
the discovery and revelation of 
knowledge, not for its repres- 
sion! Take for your teachers ex- 
perimental philosophers, not spi- 
ritual dreamers! Turn your 
churches into halls of science, 
and devote your leisure day to 
the study of your own bodies, 
the analysis of your own minds, 
and the examination of the fair 
material world which extends 
around you! Examine the ex- 
penses of your present religious 
system. Calculate all that is 
spent in’ multiplying churches 
and salarying their ministers ; in 
clothing and feeding: travelling 
preachers, whovfill your streets, 
your highways; and-even your 
rivers, with trembling fanatics, 
and your very forests with fran- 
tic men and hysterical women. 
Estimate all'the fruits of honest 
industry which are ingulfed in 
the treasuries of Bible societies, 
tract associations, and Christian 
missions ; in sending forth teach- 
ers to central Africa and undis- 
covered India, who know not the 
geography of their own country ; 
and; hardly masters of their na- 
tive tongue, go to preach of 
things unseen to nations un- 
known; compassing the earth to 
add error to ignorance, and the 
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frenzy of religious fanaticism to 
the ferocity of savage existence. 
See the multitude and activity 
of your emissaries! weigh the 
expenses of outlay and outfit; 
and then examine if this cost and 
this activity could not be more 
usefully employed. By a late 
estimate we learn the yearly ex- 
penses of the existing religious 
system in these United States to 
be twelve millions of dollars. 
Twelve millions! For teaching 
what? Things unseen and causes 
unknown! Why, here is more 
than enough to purchase the ex- 
tract of all just knowledge ; that 
is, of things seen and causes 
known, gathered by patient phi- 
losophy through all past time up 
to the present hour, Things un- 
seen sell dear. Is it not worth 
our while to compare the value 
with the cost,.ard to strike the 
balance between them ? 


(To be continued.) 


ADDRESS 


Delivered in the Hall of Science, 
New York, on the 4th of July, 
_ 1829, by Robert Dale Owen. 


Man’s life is a journey through 
motley prospects and changing 
scenes; a pilgrimage whose com- 
mencement is in ignorance and 
helplessness, and its termination 
in decay anddeath. And as the 
traveller, when he has attained 
some projecting eminence, will 
pause and look back with busy 
remembrance on the landscape 
that stretches behind him, then 
turn with eye of curiosity to 
trace through distant regions his 
yet untrodden pathway, so are 
there times and seasons when the 
pilgrim, man, casting aside for 
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‘the moment the bustling cares of 
existence, sits down to review 
the past and anticipate the fu- 
ture. If, as an ancient writer 
teaches, there be a time for every 
thing under the sun, what day to 
us so peculiarly marked for a 
resting place in life’s long jour- 
ney as this, the anniversary of 
America’s freedom—the birth- 
day of our republic? If for no- 
-ble purpose and important re- 
solve all days be not alike, surely 
none so appropriate for these as 
the fourth of July ; none when 
we are more especially called to 
retrospection and reflection, to 
fearless examination and to free 
inquiry. 

On this day, when the busy 
stir of men, and the loud notes 
of rejoicing, recall to our me- 
mories and our hearts the bless- 
ings which a tameless spirit can 
will, and a bold venture can win, 
for an awakening people—on 
this day when our minds are ele- 
vated by generous recollections 
above the petty anxieties which 
tov often make up the sum of 
human life and of human wishes, 
so that we may look down, as 
from a lofty station, far over the 
receding images of days gone by, 
and then glance through the sha- 
dowed but opening vista of times 
to come ;—on this stirring day, 
let us examine ourselves ; let us 
examine the map of human im- 
provement, and inquire where, 
on that map, our place is to be 
found; let us inquire what we 
have gained, what we have yet 
to gain; how far we have ven- 


tured towards human independ- 
ence, and where our hesitating 
steps have been staid. | 

It is not for me to take the 
lead in a discussion that might 
furnish theme 'for deepest reflec- 
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tion to the wisest and most ex- 
perienced among us all. But 
since circumstance has assigned 
me this station to-day, permit me 
a few observations, such as may 
suggest to your after thoughts 
subjects for interesting inquiry, 
or perchance of important re- 
search. 

Fifty-three years ago your fa- 
thers made a mighty stride to- 
wards human liberty and happi- 
ness. They asserted their poli- 
tical independence, and obtained 
it. They asserted and obtained, 


not indeed mental independence, 


for the tyrant’s chain cannot 
reach the mind, nor can the pa- 
triot’ssword sever mental fetters, 
—but they asserted and obtained 
freedom of speech and of action, 
political and social. In that one 
boon, how many thousand bless- 
ings are involved! By that one 
act, how many thousand preju- 
dices and oppressions loosened 
or removed ! 

My friends! we have yet to 
learn how many. We have yet 
to learn—in practice at least, if 
not in theory—what are the 
rights for which your fathers 
bled. The revolution in our 


_ minds has not kept pace with the 


revolution in our circumstances. 
We have riches beyond our 
knowledge to estimate, and pri- 
vileges beyond our experience 
to employ. Like some young 
and thoughtless heir to his fa- 
ther’s fortune, we look at the glo- 
rious inheritance our ancestors 
bequeathed to us, with a vague 
feeling of pride and pleasure in- 
deed, but without any true esti- 
mation of the resources it con- 
tains, or the rights and powers 
it bestows. ates 

Thus is our nation poor, even 
in the midst of riches; and de- 
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pendent, even after she has won 
her independence. True it is, 
that hers is not now the depend- 
ence of strong: handed power, but 
only of weak-minded fear; yet, 
wherever its source, it is depend- 
ence still; and only the more 
deeply rooted perhaps, because 
it grows but in the depths of the 
mind; and because, even while 
we feel its influence, we would 
fain forget its existence. 

I would not seem to judge 
harshly, nor to assert without 
proof. Yet surely, even in the 
hearts of those that listen, is proof 
of my assertion to be found. 

Ye have, by the declaration of 
"76, political independence ; ye 
have liberty of conscience; ye 
have freedom of speech. Ye may 
declare yourselves Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Catholics, Socinians, 
Universalists, Friends, Deists, 
Materialists, Christians, Jews, 
Mahometans, or Pagans; ye may 
reverence the first or the seventh 
day of the week, or no day at all; 
ye may sacrifice to Allah, or to 
Jehovah, or to Juggernaut’s 
idol, or ye may abstain from all 
sacrifices ; ye may pray in En- 
glish or in Latin, in public, or in 
private, or neither; ye may go 
to church, or to chapel, or to hall 
of science, or ye may stay at 
home. Ye may assert that the 
Bible was written by the world’s 
Creator, or that it was written by 
we know not whom; that its pre- 
cepts are divine or immoral ; its 
influence benign or pernicious ; 
its proofs perfect or baseless ; its 
origin in ignorance or in omni- 
science. All this, and much more, 
ye may do and say, and the 
strong arm of the law dare take 
no cognizance of these your 


words or actions, whether wise 
or foolish, tolerant or fanatic. 
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We possess, then, freedom of 
conscience ; we may speak as we 
list, and worship or not worship, 
as we please ; we have the right 
so to do, and the law recognizes 
our right in principle and in prac- 
tice; else were not L, the sceptical 
editor of “ The Free Enquirer,” 
here to-day to speak, nor you to 
listen. But we have liberty of 
conscience ; we may speak, we 
may write, we may act, in reli- 
gious or irreligious matters, as to 
us seems best ;. and though men 
and women may stare and won- 
der and keep aloof, yet the most 
zealous bigot in America can nei- 
ther touch our lives, nor our li- 
berties, nor our purse-strings. 
The law of this republic can no 
more command, or forbid, either 
to orthodoxy or to atheism, than 
she can dictate to you or to me, 
what we shall eat, or what we 
shall drink, or what shall be the 
colour of our clothing. 

But what the law dares not, 
public opinion dares and does ; 
not that noble public opinion 
that taught Sparta’s sons their 
hardihood, and Rome’s citizens 
their self-devotion, but the way- 
ward offspring of fashion and fear, 
whose law is caprice, and her de- 
cisions injustice; that false and 
intolerant public opinion, which 
weighs actions by their popula- 
rity and not by their effects; 
whieh bids us do that which is 
customary, rather than that which 
is right, and holds out to the en- 
vious and the selfish a premium 
on slander,—in that she assists 
the vicious hypocrite to build up 
a whitewashed reputation on the 
ruins of.better characters and, 

urer lives than his own. 

This dishonest and capricious 
public opinion it is, that sits 
like an incubus on our boldest 
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thoughts and best exertions. She 
it is that makes cowards even of 
the brave—slaves, of freemen ; 
that checks the progress of vir- 
tue and the spread of knowledge; 
that darkens the land with her 
prejudices, and chills the heart 
with her cold decrees. She it is, 
that disfigures the fair edifice 
which, half a century ago, your 
fathers founded; that would even 
now, with self-constituted power 
and presumptuous assuratice, set 
aside the decisions of revolu- 
tionary wisdom ;—nay, that 
would reach, with impious hand, 
at the dearest rights which the 
charter of our liberties contains. 

Shall I offend if I speak yet 
more plainly? Shall [ give pain 
or arouse resentment if | venture 
the assertion that here, at this 
moment, even in this Hall, con- 
secrated to freedom, to tolerance, 
and to truth, the false enchan- 
tress has cast her spell and as- 
serts her power ? 

I trust that I shall not offend. 
When I remind you that you 
fear public opinion, even when 
most unjust, and that though ye 
may despise, you cannot defy 
Her, I but assert that which all 


confess, even while they lament 


it." Nor let us lament it as an 
evil unmixed. This same petty 
tyrant that can frown down gen- 
tle virtue, and laugh at conscien- 
tious scruple—that gives to mto- 
lerance her sting and to preju- 
dice her victory—this same way- 
ward and reckless child might be 
“nay, one day she will be, the 
great presiding genius whose 
mild and unresisted influence 
shall supersede laws and oaths 
and ceremonies—ay, and shall 
give birth to virtues which laws 
cannot create; to integrity which 
oaths cannot assure ; to fidelity 
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which ceremonies can never en- 
gender. 

But while we may joyfully an- 
ticipate the virtuous reign o 
public opinion when she shall be 
directed in honesty and trained 
to intelligence, let us not forget 
her malignant influence now. Let 
us not accord that respect—no, 
nor that obedience—to her ca- 
prices, which her justice only 
ought to obtain. She is, and she 
ought to be, treated as a spoilt 
child; not harshly reproved, for 
that were but to irritate; nor 
rudely contradicted, for that 
were to enrage lier. But neither 
should we encourage her follies, 
nor soothe her petted temper by 
yielding’ submission. Public opi- 
nion must learn, that in her in- 


justice she is not omnipotent ; 


that her idle whims are not to 
become laws for mankind, nor 
her rainbow fancies to be reve- 
renced as an oracle’s commands. 
Public opinion must be taught, 
that if she will retain her power, 
she must reform her character. 
She must be made to feel that, 
to be respected, she must first be 
respectable; and that to be re- 
spectable, she must be reasona- 
ble, tolerant, without respect of 
persons, a lover of honesty, a 
friend of reform, an enemy of 
hypocrisy, an encourager of free 
inquiry. 4 

Is this her character? Is pub- 
lic opinion reasonable, when she 
requires despotic, unqualified 
submission? Is she tolerant, 
when she smiles on orthodoxy 
because it 7s orthodoxy, and 
frowns on heresy because it is 
heresy ? Does she not respect 
persons? Does she not heap 
on honesty the most unseemly 
abuse ? Does she encourage ra- 
tional reform, either in such tri- 
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fles as the form and texture of 
our garments, or in the weightier 
matters of politics, of religion, of 
morality? Does she not daily, 
hourly, hold out golden pre- 
miums for hypocrisy, and threat- 
en excommunication to each 
bold inquirer after truth ? 

Permit one other question. 
Whimsical, unjust, intclerant, im- 
moral, as public opinion is, do 
not even those that now hear me, 
bend the spirit and bow the knee 
in her presence? Do ye always 
speak as ye believe? Do ye at 
all times act in conformity with 
your honest conviction? Do ye 
openly, simply avow all your con- 
scientious heresies? In a word, 
do ye assert the rights which the 
fathers of our revolution be- 
queathed, and which public opi- 
nion denies to you? 

It is an important question. 
Let us put it to our own hearts, 
and answer it to our own con- 
sciences. ‘This is a sceptical age, 
a day of reform and improve- 
ment, a time when spirits are 
tried and creeds are tested. Some 
of us have changed our belief; 
all may change it ere long. It 
behoves us, then, especially to in- 
quire whether, if not inlaw, there 
be in custom, a statute against 
consistency; and if there be, 
whether honest citizens must 
obey it, and thus play the hypo- 
crite to preserve their reputa- 
tions. } 

It is an important question— 
one of the most important that 
can be asked or answered. Dozs 
CUSTOM COMMAND US TO BE 
INCONSISTENT? AND, IF SHE 


DOES, MUST WE OBEY THE COM- 
MAND ? 
The question touches on rights 
and usages which have obtained 
the sanction, if sanction it be, of 
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time and habit. But so also were 
the national oppressions sanc- 
tioned, which your fathers exa- 
mined and resisted fifty years 
ago. Suffer me then, on this an- 
niversary of your political heresy, 
to request your patient hearing, 
your undivided attention, while 
together we examine what are 
the decrees of this social tyrant, 
and whether we will have her to 
reign over us. 

There is one great subject that 
absorbs much of human time and 
thoughts, and diverts from its 
earthly channel much of human 
labour; I mean religion. 

Religion’s orthodox ministers 
tell us, that this is not our ap- 
pointed abode, but only a valley 
of cares and sorrows,—a thorny 
pathway that leads to another 
and a better world. They tell 
us, that while here we exist but 
fourscore or fivescore years, in 
celestial regions we shall live for 
ever, And further they tell us, 
that the unspeakable joys or the - 
unspeakable torments of eternity, 
are already prepared for every 
one of us, and that on our belief 
and our piety during our pilgrim- 
age here, hangs our everlasting 
destiny. 

There is another class of men 
called sceptics, who do not per- 
ceive how we can obtain any 
knowledge regarding celestial 
countries and their inhabitants, 
and who believe that, though our 
human opinions and actions most 
essentially influence our destiny 
in this world, there is no reason 
to imagine that they will affect 
our future being in any other. 

These. differences of opinion 
are not of one nation, nor of any 
age. They pervade the whole 
earth; and-have long divided, as 
they still divide, the earth’s inha- 
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bitants into two separate classes, 
the labourer for time and the la- 
bourer for eternity. 

We had proposed to examine 
whether public opinion allows 
the citizens of this free country 
to be consist@ént. In testing the 
question, we cannot, perhaps, se- 
lect a more universal and impor- 
tant, consequently a more appro- 
priate subject, than this of reli- 
gion. We will inquire therefore, 
whether, as regards this great 
religious question, custom per- 
mits consistency. 

Let me remind you that our 
present inquiry has nothing to 
do with the truth or the falsehood 
of religion. However important 
that question, it is not the ques- 
tion we have now to discuss. The 
sceptic assumes one principle of 
conduct, the religionist another, 
so diametrically opposite, that it 
is marvel raf can both occupy 
the same world, without recipro- 
cally thinking each other mad- 
men. But we have not to exa- 
mine which of these opposing 
principles is true. We have only 
to inquire whether public opinion 
permits both or either of these 
professors to act consistently 
with their profession. 

First, then, the religionist ; 
that is, the man who considers 
earth only as a preparing place 
for heaven, The consistent, re- 
ligionist reminds us that our life 
is but as a vapour that appeareth 
for a little, and then. vanisheth 
away. He bids us not be cum- 
bered nor,.troubled about many 
_ things, but to devote our time, 
our talents, our money, our in- 
fluence, every thing that we are 
and have, to the one thing need- 
ful, a preparation for the king- 
dom of God; not, like Ananias 
and Sapphira, to give a part and 


home. 
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withhold the rest, but to give 
ALL, every cent of our property, 
every shade of our thoughts, 
every moment of our time, every 
atom of our exertions, every par- 
ticle of our influence in society. 
He bids us zot labour for the 
meat that perisheth, but for the 
glory that never fades. He bids 
us take thought for no morrow 
but the morrow of eternity. He 
bids us spurn and despise thissub- 
lunary sphere, that we may seek 
and win a nobler inheritance. He 
shows us all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory thereof, the 
riches and the honours, the plea- 
sures, the griefs, the hopes, the 
fears, the dreams of human im- 
provement, and the struggles for 
human happiness, the deep affec- 
tions of human bosoms, and the 
high-toned earthly virtues of hu- 
man hearts—all these he shows, 
and bids us scorn them all—bids 
us fling them behind us as less 
than vanity—as idle meteors that 
cross our heavenly path to lure 
from the bright and peaceful 
resting-place that is prepared for 
us beyond the grave. We are 
creatures of heaven, he tells us, 
not of earth; pilgrims kept back 
from our native land; wanderers 
tempted and suffering until we 
reach our glorious and eternal 
We are not mortal men, 
we are undying spirits; not chil- 
dren of time, but sons and daugh- 
ters of immortality, Our exist- 
ence here, with all its chequered 
scenes is lighter, in the scales of . 
reason, than the dust of the ba. 
lance ; emptier than the foun- 
tain's bubble; less than the least 
of all worthless trifles. ‘ Why 
will ye labour in vain?” he ex- 
claims. ‘‘ Why will ye care for 
the fleeting days of your mortal 
life? Will ye imitate the mis- 
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named benefactors of their race, 
they who have spent time and 
substance to fathom the depths 
of human science, or pour the 
wine and oil of comfort into the 
wounds of human sorrow? Vain, 
idle triflers! What do ye pur- 
pose ? What can ye gain? Per- 
fect happiness to mortal worms 
throughout the span of their pjg- 
my existence? And #/ ye gain 
it; is this your calculation, ye 
labourers, for a worthless ,mo- 
ment ? this the great object that 
is to engross the thoughts of an 
heir of paradise ? Unworthy and 
blind! When will ye know your 
heavenly natures ? When arrest 
your grovelling earthly pursuits? 
When cease from labours that be- 
fit not the sons of God? When 
will y@learn that he who saves 
an immortal soul, has created by 
that single act more of happiness 
—myriads of times told—than 
all the kindest and best affections 
of human nature have ever pro- 
duced since the world first arose 
out of chaos, or ever will pro- 
duce, until the great day of judge- 
ment? When, in very deed, ye 
know and feel all this, then will 
ye labour for that which profit- 
eth; ye will make this world a 
nursery for another, and change 
all the idle trades and vain occu- 
pations of bustling time into one 
great, untiring school of prepa- 
ration.for eternity. Then shall 
the earth be the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof. . Its business 
shall be the Lord’s business ; its 
hopes and wishes the Lord’s plea- 
sure; all its songs, songs~ of 
praise, and all its inhabitants, 
priests of the Most High. Earth 
shall be as it ought to be, only a 
stepping-stone by which to climb 
into heaven.” 

Thus speaks consistent reli- 
VOL, III. 
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gion. And thus—ay, and much 
more strongly—she ought to 
speak. If her credentials are ge- 
nuine, they give her all power, 
in heaven above, and on the earth 
beneath. If she can demand any 
thing, she can demand—it is her 
duty to demand—THE WHOLE. 
If she stop short of this, she tri- 
fles with her duty. 

Does popular opinion stop 
short of this? Ask yourselves, 
my friends. Ye have been to 
church and to chapel: what did 
ye hear there ? When those who 
proclaim themselves servants of 
the Deity and guides to realms 
above, rose to address ye, what 
was their tone and language? 
Was it the tone of men un whose 
words hang all our happiness and 
all our misery? Did they speak 
the language of bold honest con- 
sistency? Did they bid ye for- 
sake all to follow religion? Did 
they ask for every dollar ye pos- 
sessed to save souls? Did they 
claim every hour of your time? 
Did they bid ye cease from care 
for food and raiment, those va- 
nities after which the Gentiles 
seek? Did they forbid ye to sow, 
or to reap, or to gather into 
barns? Did they remind ye that 
your heavenly Father, who takes 
thought for the lilies of the val- 
ley and the grass of the field, will 
much more take thought for you? 
Did they point to the carnal bu- 
siness that throngs our streets 
and crowds our market-place, and 
remind ye that it is but the ser- 
vice of Mammon? then bid ye 
choose between the two masters, 
God and Mammon—between the 
two inheritances, this world and 
another? Did they expose to you 
the idle folly—the wickedness of 
halting between two opinions ? 
Did they bid oa the great 
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line and take sides—for time or 
for eternity? In a‘ word, when 
they claimed your gifts, your 
thoughts, and your exertions, did 
they demand—as duty and con- 
sistency bade them demand— 
THE WHOLE? Dared they de- 
mand it? Dared they do their 
duty? Dared they be consistent ? 

In one sense they surely dared. 
The law permitted it. They 
might have spoken as honest re- 
ligionists ought ; and there is no 
statute in our land that would 
have punished their consistency. 
But public opinion was there; 
she that-reigns in the temple of 
religion; as in the mart of com- 
merce. ‘The minister of religion 
felt, even in his own sanctuary, 
that honestly to claim his ac- 
knowledged rights and his con- 
sistent privileges, was to risk his 
power and his popularity. He 
claimed them not. He bowed to 
public opinion, and sacrificed 
consistency. 

Truly, public opinion is a way- 
ward child. Even to her favourite 
orthodoxy,—she, whom she sup- 
ports with money and influence, 
—she, whose saintly credentials 
she has signed and recognized,— 
she, whose faults she overlooks, 
and whose very follies she praises; 
—~even tothis indulged favourite, 
to whom she coors every other 
privilege, she will not permit 
consistency. Little wonder, then, 
that what she refuses even to fa- 
voured orthodoxy, she will not 
permit to neglected scepticism. 

The sceptic’s duty is plain and 
simple. Knowing this world only, 
he turns his thoughts and talents 
to examine its capabilities and 
improveits condition. Professing 
no power to save immortal souls, 
he turns his attention to the me- 
lioration of man’s temporal con- 
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dition. He labours for food and 
raiment, because he believes not 
the promise that if he seek the 
kingdom of God and his righte- 
ousness, all these things will be 
added to him. He sows and 
reaps, and gathers into barns, be- 
cause though the fowls of the air 
live without industry, he is not a 
fowl of the air and cannot exist 
as they do. He prizes earthly 
affections because he knows no 
holier source of happiness. He 
respects earthly virtues, because 
he conceives of no greater. He 
is not a restless wanderer here, 
but a permanent inhabitant; and, 
as such, he is encouraged to 
make permanent improvements ; 
he takes pleasure in putting in 
order and adorning his worldly 
inheritance, even for the short 
period of eighty or one hundred 
years; seeing that, whether long 
or short, it is all he has to pro- 
vide for. If he succeed in ren- 
dering earth happy, andif he can 
increase the intelligence and add 
to the comforts of his fellows 
here, he is pleased and content- 
ed; because he looks no further. 
He tests the virtue or vice of ac- 


tions, not by their efficacy in 


working out eternal salvation, 
but: by their temporal effects on 
the minds and bodies of men and 
women, That which brings calm 
enjoymentto thesenses and peace 
to the bosom, he feels to beright ; 
that which injures the body or 
the mind, or which disturbs the 
tranquillity of the heart, he per- 
ceives to be wrong; and he has 
no other standard. He has no 
after reckoning beyond the grave 
to confuse his temporal calcula- 
tions. His duties are confined 
to the earth and its inhabitants. 
He never labours for eternity, be- 
cause he knows not how to do so. 
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He never addresses spirits of the 
air, nor discusses their plans, nor 
imagines their pleasure ; because 
he has never seen, and is not ac- 
quainted with them. 

It might seem, that in the case 
of a creed so simple and unas- 
suming as this there was scarcely 
a pretence for the interference of 
public opinion. And ifscepticism 
had been as great a favourite as 
orthodoxy, she would probably 
have been permitted to be con- 
sistent to her creed, without re- 
mark or molestation. As It is, 
however, the very diffidence of 
the sceptic, in the absence of 
other cause for accusation, is 
brought up in judgement against 
him. It is in vain he acknow- 
ledges his ignorance and incapa- 
city on spiritual subjects; it is 
in vain he confesses that, if others 
have been made the confidants of 
a great immaterial spirit, he has 
been less fortunate; and that, if 
to others heavenly secrets have 
been revealed, from him they 
have been hidden. His very mo- 
desty is construed into a crime; 
and public opinion plainly tells 
him, that, whether spiritually 
short-sighted or not, if he cannot 
see as far as his neighbours, he 
incurs God’s penalty and man’s 
displeasure. 

Man’s legal penalty,indeed, he 
no longer incurs, There are no 
burnings for heresy in this coun- 
try, nor even a thumbscrew to 
constrain belief; our declaration 
of independence provided against 
that. Heterodox free inquiry 
lives and thrives even under the 
very eye of orthodoxy ; and in- 
curs neither prosecution nor pe- 
nalty. But that is not the fault 
of public opinion. She has done 
what she could to prevent it; 
and if she failed, it was because 
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the power, and not because the 
will, was found wanting. 

Thus, to the zealous religionist 
and to the unassuming sceptic, 
consistency is equally prohibited. 
Neither may freely follow up 
his principles without incurring 
whatever her angry caprice can 
effect against him. Either in- 
deed may escape the thraldom, 
if he will, The servant of the 
temple might demandall towhich 
his sacred character (if it be sa- 
cred at all) entitles him. But 
both alike incur danger by such 
consistent honesty ; the religion- 
ist, danger of forfeiting his sta- 
tion and influence, and of being 
called a mad enthusiast; and the 
sceptic, danger of losing his live- 
lihood, and of being called a child 
of the devil. 

We have an answer, then, to 

the first clause of our question : 
‘‘ Does custom command us to 
be inconsistent?” She does; 
most positively; most impera- 
tively. Be we infidels or be we 
believers, she equally commands 
it; and if we are consistent, it is 
in open defiance of her prohibi- 
tion. 
- For the second clause of the 
question, ‘‘ Must we obey the 
command ?” it is not so easily 
answered. It cannot be answered 
by one man or woman foranother. 
Each must count the cost, and 
draw the line for himself. 

Some men depend upon pub. 
lic opinion for the bread they 
eat; and men cannot live without 
bread. Some have families which 
they cannot support without pub- 
lic opinion’s assistance; and a 
man may not stand by and see 
his children starve. Some are 


constrained to silence, or to de- 

ceit, by less honest and urgent 

They have a certain 
2B2 


motives. 
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rank to sustain in society, and 
public opinion must aid them to 
sustain it. They have an office 
to obtain, and public opinion 
must give them her votes. Or, 
perhaps, they like crowded balls 
and fashionable parties, and pub- 
lic opinion must help to fill them. 
Or they like a quiet life and an 
unimpeached reputation, and 
would fain bribe public opinion 
to let them alone. 

Under these circumstances, 
each must judge for himself. 
Each must weigh the cost against 
the good to be purchased ; and 
decide whether he will make the 
purchase or not. A clear eon- 
science is an excellent thing; but 
then the price! Men must live, 
and men like to live well. 

Yet to those who are willing 
to sacrifice something for a great 
and good object, and to barter 
riches and popularity for moral 
independence ; to them I would, 
in. conclusion, address a few 
words, 

If any change for the better is 
to be made, it must have a com. 
mencement. If any abuses are 
to be reformed, somebody must 
begin the reform. If public opi- 
nion, when unjust and immoral 
in her dictates, is to be disobey- 
ed, some one must venture the 
disobedience. If it is to become 
fashionable to be consistent, some 
one must set the fashion. In 


short, if the work of human ip- 

dependence is to go on, we fist 

be up and doing. — : 
Let us bestir ourseWes then. 


Let us be bold, be active. Let 





us obey, not the self-constituted 
power of a capricious dictator, 
but the honest monitor within 
our own breasts, Let us not fear 
to be called, nor even to be 
thought, religious enthusiasts or 
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irreligious heretics; but let us 
fear to be deceitful or depraved, 
in word or action, While we in- 
sult not public opinion, neither 
let us cringe to her. Let us yield 
obedience only when we can yield 
respect. Let us submit only 
when reason and virtue approve 
the submission. : 

Thus shall public opinion 
learn, that if she will reign at all, 
it must be as a reasonable legis- 
lator, not as a wilful mistress. 
And we shall obtain in very deed, 
for ourselves and our descend- 
ants, those costly rights which, 
first asserted on the great day of 
our independence and dearly 
purchased with danger and blood, 
are yet at this hour capriciously 
denied to us, their legitimate pos- 
Sessors. : 





PERCY BYSCHE SHELLEY. 


‘‘ Few speculative errors,” says 
the eloquent author of ‘ Essays 
on the Formation and Publica- 
tion of Opinions,’ “appear to 
have produced evil consequences 
so many and so extensive, as the 
notion that belief, doubt, and dis- 
belief, are voluntary acts involv- 
ing moral merit and demerit. 
One of its most obvious effects 
has been to draw-mankind from 
an attention to moral conduct, 
and lead them to regard the be- 
lief of certain tenets as far more 
deserving of approbation than a 
course of the most consistent vir- 
tue. Where such a doctrine pre- 
vails, where opinions are consi- 
dered of paramount importance 
to actions, it is no wonder if the 
ties of morality are loosened.” 
There is not a more striking 
proof of the improving taste and 
liberality of the age, than that 
which is manifested by the rising 
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fame of Percy Bysche Shelley. 
Of all the eminent writers who 
have speculated upon the final 
departure of moral evil, and the 
realization of happier forms of 
society, none have exceeded him 
in the splendour of his genius, 
none have so strikingly combined 
the just views of the philosopher 
with the genuine aspirations of 
the poet, none have exhibited in 
their lives a more illustrious and 
self-denying example of the prin- 
ciples they professed. We un- 
derstand that the publicwill soon 
be gratified with a complete edi- 
tion of all his works. As an evi- 
dence of the increasing respect 
for this virtuous character and 
great poet, we have gleaned the 
following testimonies from Works 
recently published. 

‘‘About a fortnight after I had 
settled at Florence, in my apart- 
ment in the Polazzo Niccolini, at 
the beginning of July, 1822, at 
the approach of the hour of re- 
tiring to rest, I was detained by 
the appearance of a coming-on 
thunder-storm ; a sight I always 
love to witness, I walked about 
my great hall and along the gal- 
lery ; seven large mullioned win- 
dows permitted me to enjoy the 
almost uninterrupted flashes of 
lightning, while the spacious 
rooms re-echoed the thunder. 
On that night on the coast, at 
forty miles distant, Percy Bysche 
Shelley was shipwrecked. What 
horrors were endured by his 
friends-who knew of his danger ! 
What thoughts havesince crowd- 
ed into my own mind! I knew 
him not, but I admire and pity 
him. ‘ But Shelley,’ say the bi- 
gots who receive their faith from 
a tyrant, a‘tiro, and a tigress, 
‘ Shelley was an atheist.’ True: 
they who have the boldness to 
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set up altar against altar ; to tear 
the seamless robe of Christ ; to 
distrust his promised help, and 
to charge his spouse the church 
with faithlessness and adultery ; 
—these men can be struck with 
horror at the atheism of Shelley, 
and drive him from among them. 
Was his heart less warm, was his 
disinterestedness less sincere, was 
his conscience less pure, than 
theirs? A young, an ardent and 
impetuous mind rejects control, 
refuses to submit to an authority 
which has itself spurned autho- 
rity: he refuses to acquiesce as 
a mere formalist in dogmas of 
whose truth he is unconvinced : 
he rushes into error which his ex- 
ample, and that of many others, 
has proved may be allied with 
genius, may be compatible with 
benevolence, may be adorned 
with the observance of social 
duty. How is such a man to be 
reclaimed? Shame to the self- 
applauding age and country to 
which he belonged! the attempt ~ 
is made by violating in his regard 
the dearest laws, the most sacred 
rights of nature. The Author of 
Being has established, by the 
course of his providence, that re- 
lation which the parents hold 
with those who derive from them 
their existence ; and no truth of 
revealed religion is more clear 
than the voice which speaks to 
the voice of the father, impress- 
ing sentiments which no other 
can feel, imposing duties which 
no other can discharge, exciting 
gratitude which can be paid to 
no other, because by no other 
can it beclaimed. Enough: the 
storm is hushed: let all but the 
genius of Shelley be silent.”"— 
Personal and Literary Memorials, 
by Henry Best, Esq. 
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‘Reader! if thou hast ever 
expressed with thy lips, or en- 
tertained in thy heart, one hard 
thought of Percy Bysche Shel- 
ley,—if thou hast ever fancied, 
that because his mind, on one 
most important question, remain- 
ed in darkness nearly till the 
close of his life, he was not one 
of the most earnest, affectionate, 
truth-seeking, humble, and self- 
denying men that ever liyed on 
this earth,—if thou hast ever 
pharisaically thanked God that 
thou wert not even as that infi- 
del, when it. would have been 
a better and more acceptable 
prayer to offer up, that thou 
mightest become one half as pure 
minded and religious as he was, 
—if thou hast ever rashly pro- 
claimed that the gates of mercy 
were closed upon one in whom 
all the fruits of a true heart-faith 
were so brightly and beautifully 
manifested ;—read the fragment 
on Leve, which he has bequeath- 
ed to this volume; and if, upon 
rising from its perusal, thy heart 
is more warmed to thy fellow- 
creatures, and more devotional 
towards God, do not chide away 
the pious emotion, or fancy it 
sinful, because there is mingled 
with it a feeling of deep | peni- 
tence for having wronged his me- 
mory, and an earnest wish that 
thou mayest atone for the error 
in the way in which he would 
have chosen,—by imitating him 
in the deep tenderness of his cha- 
racter, and in the active benevo- 
lence of his life.”—-Extract from 
the Review of ‘The Keepsake” in 
the Atheneum. Nov. 12, 1828. 





In the third volume of Mr. 
Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversa- 
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tions,” is the following interest- 
ing tribute to the late Percy 
Bysche Shelley : 

*‘ Innocent and careless as a 
boy, he possessed all the delicate 
feelings of a gentleman, all the 
discrimination of a scholar, and 
united in just degrees the ardour 
of the poet with the patience and 
forbearance of the philosopher. 
His generosity and charity went 
far beyond those of any man, I 
believe, at present in existence. 
He was never known to speak 
evil of an enemy, unless that ene- 
my had done some grievous in- 
justice to another; and he di- 
vided his income of only one 
thousand pounds with the fallen 
and afflicted, This is the man 
against whom such clamours have 
been raised by the religious 2 la 
mode, and by those who live and 
lap under their tables ; this is the 
man whom, from one false story 
about his former wife, I had re. 
fused. to visit at Pisa. I blush in 
anguish at my prejudice and in- 
justice, and ought hardly to feel 
it asa blessing, or a consolation, 
that I regret him less than I 
should have done if I had known 
him personally. As to what re- 
mains of him now life is over, he 
occupies the third place among 
our poets of the present age;—no 
humble station, for no other age 
since that of Sophocles has pro- 
duced on the whole earth so 
many of such merit; and he is 
incomparably the most elegant, 
graceful, and harmonious of the 
prose-writers.”” 





«« Discouraged by the ill suc- 
cess of his writings, persecuted by 
the malice of his enemies, hated 
by the world, an outcast from his 
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family, and a martyr to a painful 
complaint, he was subject to oc- 
casional fits of melancholy and 
dejection. For the last four years, 
though he continued to write, he 
had given up publishing. There 
were two occasions, however, 
that induced him to break through 
his resolution. His ardent love 
of liberty inspired him to write 
‘Helas; or the Triumph of 
Greece,’ adrama, since translated 
into Greek, and which he in- 
scribed to his friend Prince Mau- 
rocordati; and his attachment to 
Keates led him to publish an 
elegy, which he entitled ‘ Ado- 
nais.’ 

“‘ This last is perhaps the most 
perfect of all his compositions, 
and the one he himself consi- 
dered so. Among the mourners 
at the funeral of his poet-friend 
he draws this portrait of himself; 
(the stanzas were afterwards ex- 
punged from the Elegy.) 


Mid others of less note came one 
frail form,— 

A phantom among men,—compa- 
nionless 

As the last cloud: of an expiring 
storm, 

Whose thunder is its knell. 
I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveli- 
ness 

Actzon like ; and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps on the world’s wil- 
derness, 

And his own thoughts along that 
rugged way 

Pursued, like raging hounds, their fa- 
ther and their prey. 


He, as 


His head was bound with pansies 
overblown, 

And faded violets, white and pied 
and blue ; 

And a light spear, topp'd with a cy- 
press cone, 

(Round whose rough stem dark ivy 
tresses shone, 
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Yet dripping with the forest’s noon- 
day dew,) 

Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasp’d. 
Of that crew 

He came the ‘last, neglected and 
apart,— 

A herd-abandon’d deer, struck by 
the hunter’s dart ! 


‘*¢ The last eighteen months of 
Shelley’s life were passed in daily 
intercourse with Lord Byron, to 
whom the amiability, gentleness, 
and elegance of his manners, and 
his great talerits and acquire- 
ments, had endeared him.” 





‘Mr. Shelley’s disposition may 
have been truly said to have been 
any thing but irreligious, A per- 
son of much eminence for piet 
in our times has well prea 4 
that the greatest want of religious 
feeling is not to be found among 
the greatest infidels, but among 
those who never think of religion 
but as a matter of course. The 
leading feature of Mr. Shelley’s 
character, may be said to -have 
been a natural piety. He was 
gr towards nature, towards 

is friends, towards the whole 
human race, towards the mean- 
est insect of the forest. 

‘But he would give up any 
pleasure to do a deed of kind- 
ness. ‘ His life,’ says Mrs. Shel- 
ley, ‘ was spent in the contem- 
plation of nature, in arduous 
study, or in acts of kindness and 
affection. He was an elegant 
scholar, and a profound meta- 
physician. Without possessing 
much scientific knowledge, he 
was unrivalled in the justness and 
extent of his observations on na- 
tural objects: he knew every 

lant by its name, and was fami- 
liar with the history and habits 
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of every — of the earth: 
he could interpret, without a 
fault, each appearance in the sky; 
andthe varied phenomena of hea- 
ven and earth filled him with 
deep emotion. He made his 
study and reading room of the 
shadowed copse, the stream, the 
lake, and the waterfall.’—Pre- 
Jace to his. Posthumous Poems, 
p. 14. ‘ The comparative soli- 
tude,’ observes the same lady, 
‘in which Mr. Shelley lived, was 
the occasion that he was person- 
ally known to few ; and his fear- 
less enthusiasm in the cause 
which he considered the most sa- 
cred upon earth, the improve- 


ment of the moral and physical 
state of mankind, was the chief 
reason why he, like other illus- 
trious reformers, was pursued by 
hatred and calumny. No man 
was ever more devoted than he 
to the endeavour of making those 
around him happy; no man ever 
possessed friends more unfeign- 
edly attached to him. Before 
the critics contradict me, let them 
appeal to any one who had ever 
known him, To see him was to 
love him,’—J6id.' This is a high 
character, and I for one know it 
was deserved. —Lord Byron and 
some of his Cotemporaries, by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt. 
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